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Greg Bennick Introduction: 


Hi, everybody. I'm Greg Bennick with the Newman Numismatic portal. You're either about 
to listen to, or watch, an interview with Bill Groom. Bill decided that he wanted to do an 
audio-only interview. And as is the case when | do an audio-only interview, | ask the 
interviewee to send some images so that the visual version of this can have some images 
to go along with it. It's pretty customary that somebody sends me ten or fifteen images 
over the course of the interview for people to watch as they listen to what the interviewee 
has to say. Bill Groom sent me 1200 images. Now, all 1200 didn't fit in the interview, but | 
did place, by my estimation, about 500 images of counterstamps and things related to 
counterstamps that he talked about. Those images just show in order, except when Bill is 
talking about a specific counterstamp. At those points, you'll see on screen the specific 
counterstamp that he's talking about. With no further ado, let's dive into that interview. Bill 
Groom on counterstamps. 


Interview: 


Greg Bennick: 

Hi, everybody. My name is Greg Bennick. | am with the Newman Numismatic Portal. | do 
interviews for them and today I'm going to be interviewing Bill Groom. Bill is an expert on 
counter stamps. We're going to dive right into a conversation about this area of 
numismatics. Bill, Hi, how are you doing today? 


Bill Groom 
Hi, Greg. | don't know if it's fair to call me an expert. | might have some expertise though. 


Greg Bennick 

That that works for me and that works for all of our listeners too. So that's perfect. | was 
going to ask, what is a counterstamp? How were they used and when were they most 
popular in terms of their production? 


Bill Groom 

Well, counterstamping actually goes back to ancient times. Coins were re-denominated 
with different rulers. And anyway, | focus mainly on U.S. merchant counterstamps and they 
were....coins were stamped for a great variety of reasons, some as little billboards as Greg 
Brunk noted to advertise their business or service, their products. Sometimes coins were 
counterstamped by inventors testing their patent stamps. Coins were stamped for, gosh, 
dozens of reasons. | made a long list of why coins were stamped at one time, and | don't 
know if | poached that or not. | don't recall. But then to answer the second part of your 
question, in the 1850s counterstamping kind of exploded on the scene there - gunsmiths 
silversmiths, were the most commonly seen, but also there were taverns, all number of 
occupations. Early photography was starting and people taking pictures and framing them 


and selling them. And oftentimes many of them stamped their frames. Gunsmiths stamped 
their guns, and cutlers stamped their knives. So the list goes on and on. And the coins 
sometimes were made for family members oor friends or customers that have a coin. And 
the merchant would stamp it for them and they would have it in their pocket. And to show 
other people, “Hey, look, so-and-so gave me and he did some work on one of my guns or 
made some silver spoons for my wife and I.” And a lot of times coins were stamped by 
Masons and a great many of the people who stamped coins back then were Masons, and 
they were trained in special trades and many of them made their own stamps or they had 
fellow Masons create a stamp for them. Some on the collectors have probably seen 
Masonic pennies that were made, but even before that time, people would carry 
merchants might carry a stamp in their pocket as a form of introduction, as a card, almost 
like a business card. Say, “Hey, | stamped this and I'm in such and such a Masonic order.” 
So it was a way of introducing yourself or creating conversation. And sometimes they 
would give them to a family member as a keepsake. This past year | picked up the only 
known specimen of a Derringer counter stamp. It's on an 1826 half cent and interestingly 
in addition to the Derringer and Philada short for Philadelphia counterstamps on the coin, 
there are some initials on there. Well, one of the set one set of initials was TTD. So it 
occurred to me that that might be a family member. Well sure enough Derringer. Henry 
Derringer Junior there in the 1830’s = he had a son named Theopolis T. Derringer. So he 
probably created that coin probably for his son with his son's initials on it. 


Greg Bennick 

This is amazing. So basically, you're describing a situation where counterstamps are used 
as business cards, as calling cards, as souvenirs or as essentially gifts sometimes. And 
you mention, of course, there being merchant counterstamps. There's others as well. And | 
know you mentioned going back throughout history, others and just for a moment, | figured 
we touch on, soldier ID tags. Were there other things that they were used for as well? And 
also, overall, what are the populations like per piece? Meaning if it was just a merchant, a 
gunsmith, say, or a photographer, how many of these were made? 


Bill Groom 

Well, there were some people who stamped coins almost endlessly. And like one of them, 
Dave Bowers wrote about Dr. George Wilkins in Pittsfield, New Hampshire, and he just 
stamped a great number of coins. | highly recommend that book to anyone — its about the 
mysterious Dr. Wilkins. He was a dentist, but he had some other interests, too. He liked to 
tip the bottle a bit. But Dave has some interesting observations about this fellow. But to 
answer your question, we had discussed beforehand, and | looked at my database about 
the populations of counterstamps. | checked out my database last night, and as of last 
night, | had 2753 counterstamps listed in my database. Now, some of them, many of them, 
are multiple pieces of the same individual who issued them. But out of that 2753, | counted 
2058 pieces that there were less than 15 or fewer specimens known of that particular 
counterstamp. Huge numbers of people stamped coins, but very limited numbers of coins 
generally. 


Greg Bennick 
So other than merchants, | mentioned soldier ID tags. Were they used for other things as 
well? Or was it mainly merchant use throughout the - you said the 1850s - and beyond. 


Bill Groom 

Okay. All right. For the soldier |.D. tags I've only ever seen and owned one of those. 
Soldier |.D. tags were produced by suttlers on medallion pieces, not really on coins. So it 
wasn't it wasn't really a counterstamp per se. A counter stamp would be stamping upon a 


coin. But these were stamped medals that were carried by soldiers. But as far as the coins 
go, there's only one that I've ever known. There are a couple that look similar that could 
possibly be soldiers counterstamps, but | only owns one that actually resembles the die 
struck ones. There were stamping kits that they had to do on those. | wrote the author of a 
book on those, and he never gave me a reply on it, but | was trying to investigate if he had 
seen any. But he has none listed in his book. So that really wasn't a common occurrence. 
Very uncommon. Very rare. 


Greg Bennick 

Now, you've referred to counterstamps in your emails with me as, “the final frontier of 
numismatics”. There are thousands of counterstamps that have yet to be identified or 
connected with merchants or individuals. Is that what you meant by a final frontier? 


Bill Groom 

Oh, yes, pretty much. And what | also meant was this is a frontier that really bears 
exploration and discovery. And it's wide open because there are thousands and thousands 
of counterstamps out there that have yet to be researched and identified. And that is the 
frontier — its really is getting to those pieces. And | know one of the things concerns me is 
that people will look at a book and they'll take a book once something is in print as gospel, 
or if it's on a slab and says such and such on a slab. Well, that's it. That's what it is. Well, 
that's not the case. Many pieces have been misattributed. And that's a problem. The 
“Rudolph” counterstamps is probably the one that bothers me the most. That causes me 
the most concern because that whole attribution is based on a single advertisement of a 
druggist named Rudolph. and | wrote an article on that, and it was published in Talkin’ 
Tokens on the National Token Collectors Association. And | believe it's a jeweler from 
Delaware, and | found a similar spoon of his that has a very similar counterstamp, with the 
same style of letters. Not exactly the same. Well, it's not uncommon for silversmiths to 
have more than one counterstamp in their drawers. 


Greg Bennick 
So this is interesting. It's like the adage of “buy the coin, not the holder” that people hear 
all their lives. 


Bill Groom 

Yes, that's that's very true. And do you do your research on these before you before you 
buy them. And one of the things that's nice about coins and buying coins at auction is you 
have days to actually research the pieces. And | bought many counterstamps at auction. 
And the best buys are often in bulk lots because the auction houses just throw a number of 
pieces in there and they're not really - there's no attention or very little of any attention 
given to attribution of the pieces. And | got some tremendous bargains buying in bulk lots. 
A couple in the Patrick auction that was held not long ago. And somre from Stacks. And it's 
just it's a way to get counterstamps is to buy a whole deal of a group of them. And that's 
something your collectors should look for. | don't need the competition, but that's the way it 
is. I've got more than enough of the counterstamps so... share the wealth. 


Greg Bennick 
Well, how did you happen to start collecting coins and exonomia? 


Bill Groom 

My dad was a Teamster. And one day he came home. He was a moving man. And one 
day he came home and he had found a couple of coins in a trunk that someone had 
abandoned. And he gave them to me. One of them was a 1795 silver dollar. It was very 


worn, but it was identifiable. And the other one was a 1918 half dollar, which | later found 
out was a lead counterfeit. | still have that one. The 1795 dollar, it got me curious and | 
started researching coins, and my mom had bought me a sort of encyclopedia, which was 
a big expense at the time. Back in the mid 50’s. $300. That set of encyclopedia. But | 
used to pout through it. And whether it was homework or just | saw something on TV and 
wanted to look it up and | guess that's what got me in the habit of researching coins and 
that. But with those coins | ended up trading the 1795 dollar to a minister who was a coin 
collector and he gave me a whole bunch of coins for that. Now that 1795 dollar at the time 
was worth about $40 we figured, back in the mid 50’s in that low grade, and that started 
me on coin collecting. Then | got a newspaper route when | used to get old coins and I’d 
look for them. | told my customers | was looking for old coins - some of them would give 
me old coins that they had in their drawers at home. And eventually | got into a coin club 
where | lived in western New York, it was the Jamestown Coin Club, and started to meet 
dealers. | should have mentioned, my first Civil War token | bought was when | was a 
teenager at a mall on Long Island. It was on a Gimble’s store in the mall and they had a 
coin counter and | saw a token there with Lincoln on it, and it was dated 1864. And | 
thought, “Wow, that's curious.” So | asked to see it. And the reverse was okay. It was 
$12.50. And at the time, minimum wage, which | was earning, was a buck and a quarter. 
So that was 10 hours of work for me. But | had to have that piece. And the reason | wanted 
it was, | thought it was amazing that it was a coin that Lincoln was still alive in 64. | knew 
that as a teenager and he got to see his own image on a cent - a circulating civil war 
token. So | just thought that was so cool. | had to have it. 


Greg Bennick 
And it's very cool. It's very cool. Now did your collecting interests evolve over the past 60 
plus years? Where did you go after that time? 


Bill Groom 

Well, | went to college, spent five years in school, and | taught school after that - middle 
school - and | got into civil service. | became a probation officer for 25 years in New York. 
And | then | retired and in 2001. So about 20 years ago | retired. But after | graduated 
college and finally got out where | was making a little money, | got back interested in the 
coins and started going to the shows. And going to auctions and participating in auctions. 
And so it just evolved from there. And | had gotten into collecting Lincoln cents quarters, 
and Buffalo nickels. | had to put together a full horn set of Buffalo nickels, that was a fun 
thing to do. So | got in matching condition coins and | created sets that had coins with the 
same condition. And | got into type coin collecting, which | loved and had a beautiful 
typeset, but the tokens always called out to me. And then | got a counter stamp, my first 
one with a counter stamp | bought for five bucks at a local show and it was an Erie store 
card. At the time, | didn't realize it was cataloged as a civil war token and | didn't have the 
big store card book | think came out in 75, but this was about 77. | didn't have the book at 
that time and that was stamped with a merchant. It had his name, his address, selling dry 
goods, and it was on an 1859 Indian cent. That was my first counterstamp. And | thought, 
“That's neat.” And | started wondering if there were any more. And | started looking and | 
started buying more gradually. And then as | started going to some of the bigger shows in 
the eighties, when | was a little more affluent and | can recall being able to buy groups 
counterstamp coins. Richard Ross. Some people | know him, Ross and Tannenbaum were 
big into tokens and Richard Ross at one show, | think it was Pittsburgh ANA in about 1988, 
maybe sold me a bag - 30, 40 pieces for a little over ten bucks apiece. And when | got to 
researching those counterstamps in that bag, | mean, | pulled out three gunsmiths, a 
silversmith. It was just an incredible group of pieces. And that one really got me intrigued. 
In fact, | spent a week in Philadelphia at the library. This was before they had the 


computers there. | spent a week at the Philadelphia Library researching because 
Philadelphia was really a hub of counterstamps. | went to Chicago for a week and spent a 
weekend in the library there. | didn't do any sightseeing. | just sat the library all the time 
looking up these counterstamps. It became something of an obsession, | guess you'd say. 


Greg Bennick 
Now, you mentioned an Erie store card. For those who know what that is, for those who 
don't, could you describe real quick what an Erie store card is? 


Bill Groom 

Well, the Erie store card - there are two types of civil war tokens, two major varieties, ones 
is patriotic ones that have don't have any merchant advertising on them. Store cards are 
tokens produced during the Civil War that have advertising, whether it's a goods or service 
on them. And there are 10,000 different varieties of civil war tokens and the Erie store card 
was issued. It's the only one from Erie, Pennsylvania, and that's not far from where | lived, 
about 50 miles from where | lived at the time. So | was able to do some research on it. And 
| think | recall writing an article for the Civil War Token Society called The Erie Store Card 
and so on. If someone looks in your early journals they will find that article. 


Greg Bennick 
What sort of coin and exonumia articles have you written? You mentioned your research. 
Where have those articles been published? 


Bill Groom 

For about the past six years I've been writing a series of articles. | call it Punch Lines. For 
counter stamps, strictly about counter stamps. And they've been published in the Journal 
of the National Token Collectors Association, and the journals is called Talkin’ Tokens. | 
believe they're even offering a free subscription, temporary subscription. So you can go in 
and research the journals. And | think it's a very modest cost online. | think it's $18 a year. 
And I've also written with the Civil War Token Society a number of articles starting about 
40 years ago now, | started writing articles for them on Civil War tokens and actually more 
recently on some counterstamps and a few of the counterstamps that | wrote about were 
actually produced during the Civil War period. 


Greg Bennick 

Counter stamps were produced punched letter by letter, meaning the name of a merchant. 
| just thought to ask this just now - or were they done with some sort of punch that that 
struck all of the merchants name at once? | mean, I've seen examples of both, but what 
was more common? 


Bill Groom 

Okay. That's an excellent distinction to make. With individual letter punches you have to 
really be careful about those because anyone with a set of punches can produce a 
counterstamp coin. This is one of the reasons pictures are so important of known 
counterstamps. There have been some fabrications of counterstamps and individual ones 
can easily be fabricated. There's one of the popular counterstamps which is called Vote 
the Land Free, and that's a prepared counterstamp. Now that counterstamp still exists in 
the Kansas State Historical Society. But there are some people who have created their 
own Vote the Land Free with individual letter punches. And they are not contemporary to 
the time, which was the 1840s. Now generally collectors should look for stamps that were 
created with one punch - it might have the whole name. All the letters are evenly aligned, 
they might be in a box or serrated box or a shape - some sort of almost like a little billboard 


to use Greg’s term. Counterstamps that have initials, names, towns, occupations stamped 
not with individual misaligned letters but with a prepared punch. Because for someone 
nowadays to get a prepared punch done it could be costly and they are less likely to be 
fabricated. 


Greg Bennick 
How how large is your counterstamp collection and how did you acquire so many of them - 
you had mentioned before 2700 pieces, | think you said. 


Bill Groom 

That's right. Most of them | got at shows, auctions - dealers would set them aside for me, 
that | made purchases from. One of the things | would do if a dealer showed me a piece on 
let's say | had a dealer friend sold me a piece for $15. It was a counter stamped large cent. 
He only wanted $15. So | handed him $75 and said, “This coin to me is worth $125 to 
$150 I'll split the difference with you.” 


Greg Bennick 
Amazing. 


Bill Groom 

And then he would come back and sell me more. So | you know, by getting dealers 
interested in finding them for me, that was a way to get that they would keep coming my 
way. And some people have seen my articles and contacted me, so. But | would say most 
of most of the pieces | got came from shows. | used to be able to come home from shows 
in the eighties with a dozen, 15, 20, 30 at a time. Like | say, that one bag from Richard 
Rossa was, | think around 30 or 40 pieces in that bag. But nowadays | go to a big show 
and if | come home with one or two in my pocket, I'm lucky. 


Greg Bennick 
What are your personal favorite counterstamps and why? 


Bill Groom 

Well, | like certain occupations. Silversmiths. And | have hundreds of silversmith pieces. 
And those are very identifiable. My favorites tend to be ones that | can get a slam dunk 
attribution. This | can say with absolute certainty this is the stamp. The stamp that came on 
this coin was produced by so-and-so. And how do | know that? Well, if | have a spoon with 
a silversmith hallmark, | try to find a piece of silverware with the same hallmark. | tend to 
do it with spoons mostly. They seem to be most prevalent silversmith items. And one of 
the least expensive. And I'd match. I'd find a piece of silverware or spoon in particular that 
had the matching mark on it as a go along. Or if it's a knife, it's a cutler. | find a knife that 
has the same stamp on the knife. | can't afford to buy all the guns. But the early firearms | 
specialize mostly | like civil war and earlier pieces in my collection. When | say there's 
2700, probably 90% or more or are pre-Civil War. Now the guns. | can't afford to buy 
those. All those expensive guns - some of them are $100,000 for a gun - but | can afford 
the counterstamp. So, | get a picture of the mark on the stamp on the gun as kind of a go 
along. | have photos of that in my in my database. 


Greg Bennick 

It's fascinating that you brought this up because | was going to mention and ask about the 
ways that people collect counterstamps. My counterstamp collection consists of a grand 
total of two pieces. A counterstamp by JL Polhemus, who was a druggist during the Gold 
Rush era from Sacramento, California. And I'm fascinated by the idea that maybe | would 


find a bottle, an empty bottle of a tincture that he produced or something related to his 
store. And | never thought about that until you were just mentioning connecting a 
counterstamped coin with a firearm, perhaps that was stamped by the same person who 
stamped the coin. It's a really fascinating way to collect. Do you think that there's a lot of 
people who collect that way with that historical approach to collecting counterstamps? 


Bill Groom 

For sure. Another one that | particularly like is the early photographers. | look for 
ambrotypes, daguerrotypes, these early tintype photographs. They're in little frames and 
people probably see them in antique shops. Some of those frames are stamped. So I've 
been matching up finding coins with the same stamp and then buying a photograph 
stamped by that same photographer. It’s kind of interesting. You look at the coin, you see 
the stamp and you look at the photograph. We're looking at the guy who stamped this 
coin. 


Greg Bennick 

One of my favorite aspects of coin collecting is when a coin tells a story above and beyond 
just what the coin is. | collect error coins. So every error in terms of major error coins 
certainly has some story behind it, even if the story is just the manufacture of that coin. 
And in terms of a counterstamp, a large cent, for example, might not tell the story of its 
manufacture, but with a counterstamp on it, it certainly does in a way tell the story of why 
that coin exists with that counterstamp. So I'm fascinated by the idea of connecting the 
history of that counterstamp with the actual history of the person who made it. | love that 
idea. 


Bill Groom 

Well, it's more it's even more than that, Greg, when you think about it, because many of 
the articles that I've written have back stories, and that's what | find fascinating. A 
gunsmith who committed suicide. He was depressed. He used a gun. He died by his own 
hand with the items that he made - great guns. A guy named Ramsdell. | just wrote an 
article on him last year. He made top notch guns. He just did away with himself. 
Gunslingers who were on the frontier moving out from the Midwest. | have been able to get 
so many discovery pieces like that. Its like Christmas keeps happening over and over 
again. It's like you open these packages but all of a sudden and they almost explode in 
your face and you just find so much information on them. 


Greg Bennick 

That's fantastic. Now, tell me, did you personally know Russ Rulau and and you mentioned 
Greg before, and listeners might have caught that. My name is Greg and you mentioned a 
Greg, but Greg or Gregory Brunk, did you personally know Russ Rulao and Greg Brunk? 


Bill Groom 

Yes, | did. And | never met them in person. What happened was | started writing to them 
when | found their books about counterstamps and | guess they both credited me with 
providing information for their books and |am among the many contributors. And | wrote 
letters to them and they replied. | made a trip to Wisconsin to visit a friend and | tried 
looking up Russ Rulao. He was he was up there in years and | think it was not long before, 
not long after that he passed away. But | couldn't get hold of him. As for Greg Brunk, he 
kind of went underground for some years. His books are very successful. We used to talk 
on the phone. Greg couldn't talk very long. He suffered from as asthmatic condition and 
allergies. In his later years, he was legally blind. And it was so sad because he had eight 
manuscripts. It just breaks my heart when | think about it. | was having health issues, too, 


We wanted to make a trip. But | never did go up there. And Greg didn't seem too 
enthusiastic about me visiting for whatever reasons, I'm not sure. But we would talk often 
on the phone and he actually was able to do some emails but sometimes they were 
garbled. He couldn't see that well and he would have a black screen with white print so he 
could see better. But it was it was just so sad. We had some great conversations. And 
Greg and | actually we both have a background in criminal justice, me being a probation 
officer again, and he taught criminal justice at the college level and he had a doctorate, of 
course. And so we had a lot in common. We did a lot of online and informal friendship. And 
Greg was always enthusiastic to the end about the about the counterstamps. 


Greg Bennick 
And for listeners who are curious about the titles that we're discussing, Gregory Brunk’s 


book is Merchant and Privately Countermarked Coins: Advertising on the World's Smallest 
Billboards. That was put out by World Exonumia Press. And then Russ Rulao’s book is 


The Standard Catalog of United States Tokens: 1700 to 1900. That was put out by Krause 
Publications. And both of these are highly, highly recommended. | bought both of these 
before | owned a counterstamp and | found them and continue to find both books 
fascinating so | highly recommend both. They're sort of the definitive works on 
counterstamps wouldn't you agree? 


Bill Groom 

Oh for sure. But | would caution readers that there were a lot of erroneous listings and on 
both catalogs. They were dependent upon numerous contributors. And one of the 
problems that Greg related to me in our conversations was that there were people who 
were actually hounding him to some degree, wanting to get certain pieces listed and such 
and such. | think there were times that either Greg or Russ relented and did list as such 
and such, but later on found out that was incorrect. And there are still pieces that were 
never corrected that were listed and published. So collectors need to be aware of that and 
do their own research. And that's where | hope the Newman portal will help future 
collectors more and provide more resources to actually attribute and update listings on 
some counterstamps. 


Greg Bennick 

Well, you know what would be fascinating, I'm just thinking of this as an aside almost 
would be a new edition. | don't know where the rights remain for Gregory Brunk’s book, but 
a new and updated edition with new information would be pretty fascinating. The book 
itself is quite incredible. So | think that to have it as accurate as possible would be really 
important. But even as it stands now, it's a wealth of information about the history of 
individual merchants and why the stamps and where the stamps were made and whatnot. 
But your caution to readers is very important, and | think that's true across the board. 
Right? We need to be able to do our own research and be our own numismatic sleuths in 
a way just to make sure that what we're finding out is as accurate as possible. 


Bill Groom 

Right. One of the things | did in my database | have for each counterstamp about twenty 
fields of information. And | am hoping that eventually that'll end up on the Newman 
Numismatic Portal there. One of the fields | call a proof scale. And in other words, this 
regards attribution. If | have a 0 in that box, it means there's probably no way this piece is 
ever going to get attributed. If | have a 1, it means, well, this one could probably be 
attributed, but there are so many people that this could be. We're just at that level. If it's a 
2, I've narrowed it down to maybe two good candidates that could have might have 
stamped that piece. Now, it's not either or, but it is probably one of these two. And if it's a 


3, then | have narrowed it down pretty much by - most of the evidence points to the stamp 
having been produced by one person, and it may not be correct, but the evidence 
suggests same. And then a 4 would be this is a slam dunk attribution with absolute proof. 
I've got I've got a, let's say, an invention with stamped by the same fellow a photograph, a 
gun, a coin, a silver piece of silverware, whatever - the same mark exists elsewhere. And 
we can nail it down. Say, this is the guy that's a 4. 


Greg Bennick 

What | love about your detective work, about these pieces is that it makes coin collecting, 
counterstamp collecting an active rather than passive process. Meaning | could certainly 
go on eBay right now or find an auction house and start buying counterstamps and just fill 
drawers with them. But | love the active engagement that you have put into this work and 
the idea that you are not just buying the coin, but then researching the history of it and 
connecting it to actual history and then trying to authenticate that attribution. Would you 
say that's the most important aspect of collecting counterstamps, the attribution process? 


Bill Groom [00:40:23] Well, sure, because that's where all the meaning is that's the 
meaning of the piece, the history behind it. How can you say that the history is valid if you 
can’t prove that this is the guy? | wrote an article on a slave named Louis Temple. | have 
two of his counterstamps. L Temple. For years | struggled with being able to say that he 
was the actual person who stamped these coins because | found two L. Temples. But one 
of the important things is to have a lot of research material at your hands. One of the 
books - the early directories that | find most helpful because counterstamping was at its 
peak in the 1850s was a New England directory from 1856 that covers the New England 
states. Well, there are two Temples listed in the 1856 directory. One of them was a Levi 
Temple and he was a blacksmith in a little town in Maine, and the other was Louis Temple, 
and he was also a blacksmith, but he was in New Bedford, Massachusetts. And my 
suspicion was that Louis was the fellow who stamped those two coins that | was able to 
acquire over a period of time. | got | think | got them about five years apart. | was always 
looking for one thing. When | find one specimen of a counter stamp, | always look for a 
second. | try to keep in mind that this counterstamp, is on more than one coin. You know, it 
might have been a business connection or it substantiates the attribution, maybe. But 
anyway, getting back to the Louis temple, | found out that he was not just a simple 
blacksmith, but he produced harpoons for the whaling industry and he was a black man. 
He escaped slavery, got the found his way in to New England in about 1829, married, 
opened a blacksmith shop. He had blacksmith skills that he learned while he was a slave. 
Probably Temple came from the plantation he was on. He was from the Temple Plantation. 
Well, Louis had heard about talking with whalers, about harpoons that had a toggle head, 
and he started producing them, showing a harpoon when it got into the whale it would 
snap a little wooden pin and the end of the spear and would flip 90 degrees. And they 
could real the whale in that. Well, his harpoon doubled the whaling rate. So for years | was 
looking for one of those harpoons to see if he stamped it. And sure enough, there are a 
couple of harpoons that are stamped and | had to get close up pictures of the stamp and | 
show in my articles, the close up pictures and how they match. If you look at the letters, a 
couple of the letters are very distinctive and you can see the points that match in the 
letters. 


Greg Bennick 

This is incredible. And for anyone listening, if that story just on its own didn't inspire you to 
read Bill's articles, I'll tell you personally that before we did this interview that Bill sent me 
some articles and in some email said, Hey, you know, would you like to read some 
articles? Well, | flew to England last week and then flew back the other day and while on 


the plane read a dozen or so of your articles, all of them entertaining all of them engaging 
all of them with a story behind them. | would highly recommend that listeners seek out 
Bill's articles and just read them and enjoy these historical stories or analysis of different 
counter stamps. Its just fascinating. | love the harpoon story. | think that's it's quite 
incredible and really ties into what we were speaking about before, about connecting 
history with the coin itself. So what advice would you offer to other counterstamp 
collectors? 


Bill Groom 

Well, | think find as many resources as you can. Authenticate the stamps. | have an online 
library that | use through Google that I've established. You have that ability to do that 
online and you can put in links to different directories or early directories. One of the 
problems is that | found over the years the genealogy websites have cornered the market 
on these on these resources because they can make money by giving you access to them. 
Many years ago when | first got on a computer, | was able to buy some disks with early 
directories. You can't do that anymore. So get on Google, maybe an open a library, start 
your own library there with these early directories. There are occupational listings, 
occupational websites for silversmiths, gunsmiths of all sorts, all cutlers, surgical 
instrument makers, clock makers, you name it. And there are you can find listings of 
people. Then what you do if you find a listing, let's say, of a silversmith and you can match 
a hallmark. There are pictures of the hallmarks on there. So you can build your own library 
and go to it whenever you see a counterstamp and do your own research. You want to try 
to find try to focus on stamps that have a name and probably two initials that go with it ora 
first name or town. This is where | hope the Newman website will offer some of these - 
possibly build up a library in addition to not just coins, but the focus on resources like early 
directories and assist collectors in doing making the connections. 


Greg Bennick 

| like that a lot. And | was going to ask about how you envision the Newman Numismatic 
Portal helping to advance the study of counterstamps not just providing an interview like 
this, but maybe the resources where other or new collectors can go to learn about the 
counterstamps that they are finding out in the world. 


Bill Groom 

Right. | was looking online this morning and I've been watching one of the pieces | was 
watching online. It's a BR&M counterstamp, and it's in a little curated box with an 
ampersand in it. And so it looks very old. Actually, it looks like it's an old silversmith 
counter stamp, but it's not. It's from a buddy of mine stamped it in New Jersey a couple of 
years ago and the guy has a price tag on it, of $499. And | wrote to him and | told him, | 
said, “This is my friend's counter stamp. He lives in New Jersey. He collects 
counterstamps. | think you might want to reconsider your price on that.” And here's some 
background information on it. Its still up there. | don't know whether he saw it or didn't see 
it or will do it or not. Who knows? But somebody seeing that might be fooled, thinking, hey, 
that looks like a silversmith stamp and I'm going to buy. $499 later. The main reason | 
mention that is...just because something has a high price and looks like it might be good, 
don't believe it unless you know it is what it is. 


Greg Bennick 

Bill, this is so important and so amazing. And the thing that I'm taking away from this 
interview is just the idea of do your own research, but not just do your own research 
because you might get ripped off, do your own research because history is fascinating. 
Coins are incredible, counterstamps are really interesting. And there's a sort of focal point 


amongst all those aspects of counterstamps where people can really learn a lot and enjoy 
the coins more because they're doing their own historical research. | think that's pretty 
fascinating. 


Bill Groom 

And again, even coins in slabs Greg. NGC has been slabbing counterstamps saying they 
are such and such. Well, NGC can’t prove that. And that Rudolph stamp is one of them. 
And then they slab those and they've even got some 1861 date suggesting it's a civil war 
issue. Well, it's not. 


Greg Bennick 

See, this is this is really important. And people, you know, everyone always says that, you 
know, education is most important for people. And it and it truly is. And | think that there's a 
wealth of history to learn. And new collectors shouldn't certainly be discouraged about how 
much there is to learn, but rather take this interview as inspiration for just maybe learning 
about one aspect of counterstamps. Like | mentioned myself, | own two....| actually own a 
third, which is a counterstamp from Great Britain. But the point is, is that | own three and 
two of them are my current area of focus, meaning that | just decided on one counterstamp 
and learned what | can about that and I'm learning what | can about that, and I'd 
recommend that people start there. Just pick one industry, one counterstamp, one name, 
maybe, and start there and learn what you can learn and then start developing your 
database of information. As you said, | think that's really great advice. 


Bill Groom 

Some people collect also by occupation but they might collect by the location too. | know 
with New York, with Civil War tokens, | was very interested in New York Civil War tokens, 
but | lived in that state most of my life. 


Greg Bennick 

Well, that makes a lot of sense. And | appreciate your time so much today. And you know, 
you mentioned resources like the National Token Collectors Association and the Civil War 
Token Society. Are there other places that you might send people, both of those being 
excellent? | would highly recommend both as well. But are there other places that you'd 
recommend, other organizations you'd recommend, or would you have people start with 
those two. 


Bill Groom 

I'd say go to local coin clubs, local shows, talk with dealers or dealers who specialize in 
exonumia. Steve Hayden is one of the top dealers in exonumia in the country. And you 
can find him if you go online. Also, | would say there are there are some websites. So one 
of my favorites is a COIN Community Forum or CCF and my name on there is ExoGuy 
and somebody could contact me there. | go on there. I've made a couple of thousand 
postings on there and many of them are about counterstamps. That's a good site to go to. 
Another one is Coin Talk. That’s a good website. So | would highly recommend both of 
those. And you'll find other people, you know, that collect counterstamps. And | actually | 
maintain there are three guys that that | contact fairly regularly it's Florida Bob and my 
buddy Bruce from New Jersey and Guy Michael in Massachusetts and these guys are all 
top collectors and they have hundreds of specimens of counterstamps in their collections 
and the reason | just mention those is networking helps because we learn from one 
another. 


Greg Bennick 


That's fantastic advice and it's certainly been true today. | Know that even as we've been 
speaking, I'm sitting here with Russ Rulao and Gregory Brunk’s books in front of me and 
I'm going to dive into them with new energy after our conversation. I'm very excited that we 
had a chance to talk today, and I'm very thankful for your time. I'll certainly be posting this 
interview along with links that people can reference below the interview so that people can 
start their own process of learning about counterstamps. 


Bill Groom 

Great. And I'm hoping to work with the Newman Numismatic Portal, and I'd love to see 
something going on there, something that's going to be not just static, but dynamic where 
it can be built upon data. In other words, with my database on that, it could be expanded 
and other people would contribute to it. There wouldn't be Bill Groom’s database. It would 
be the, the collector's database. 


Greg Bennick 

That's great. | love that. | love that community spirit. Well, Bill, thank you so much for your 
time today. | really love that community spirit and the idea that we can all come together 
and learn from one another. And | look forward to the Newman Numismatic Portal's 
posting of this interview and also the development of counterstamps as a field for 
collectors and to have that grow. I'm really excited about that. Thanks so much for your 
time. 


Bill Groom 
Thank you very much, Greg. 


LINKS: 
https://Awww.coincommunity.com/forum/ 


https://www.cointalk.com 


